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To any reader of UNITY who will promise in good faith to act as owr agent to the extent of at least TRYING to take orders for us, 


we will send a copy of “THE KINGDOMS OF NATURE” and acloth bound prospectus for canvassing, on receipt of only $1.50. If to be 


sent by marl, 40 cents must be added for postage. 


THE KINGDOMS OF NATURE; 
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Life and Organization from the Klements to Man: 


Being a Following of Matter and Force into Vitality, Vitality into Organization, 
and Organization into the Various Types of Being Culminating in Man. 
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—BY— 


RANSOM DEXTER, A.M., M.D., LL.D. 


Dr. Dexter, of this city, for many years Professor of Zoology, Anatomy and 
Physiology in the University of Chicago, has, in about 500 pages, presented a 
comprehensive view of the science of material organisms. The book collates the 
leading facts of natural history in such sequence and with euch explanation and 
illustration as to convey an intelligible idea of the plan on which the world of 
animated nature is built up from the inanimated, The volume is strewn with 
the names of genera and species perhaps a little more liberally than the unscien- 
tific reader may deem necessary; but there is plenty of very interesting reading 
matter, which will convey a vast amount of information, even to one who is too 
listless to refer to the glossary for the pronunciations and meanings of the ‘‘hard 
words.’* The work really contains a treatment of the subject which is new in 
some important respects, and comprises the latest conclusions arrived at by the 
most eminent toilers in this field of investigation. The chapter on “ Life” is es- 
pecially interesting, as it contains an able discussion of the question which has 
puzzled the ablest minds of historic ages, and was doubtless a vexing problem 
long before men became wise enough to write. The last chapter, treating of the 
Facial Angle,” is in facts, if not in words, the most eloquent existing exposi- 
lion of the relation between form and function through the whole range of the 
vertebrate division of the animated kingdom. The book is handsomely made. 
The illustrations are numerous, and, without exception, well executed. Asa 
work written, printed and published in this city, it deserves notice as a specimen 


of what Chicago can accomplish both scientifically and mechanically.—Chicago 
Tribune. 


“Tus Krixepoms oF NaTurE” is published in one large octavo volume, 
printed from new (pica) type, bound in the most substantial and elegant man- 
ner, re wera at the fo hic lowing moderate prices: 


lish Silk Cloth, $3.50; In Sheep, Library Style, $4.50; 
rocco, Gilt Edge, $6. 00. 


~ CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, | 
175 Dearborn Street CHICAGO. 
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By FLORENCE M. CIIMPBELL. 


‘Jack's Afire’’ is a novel name fora book. The author says in her preface: 
‘In this every day story for every day people, ‘Jack’ is a pine knot, a beacon 
lighted symbol of a girl’s life and work,”’ she explains further that it is a game 
in which the players light a pine knot, and pass it from hand to hand around a 
circle, each giving it such motion as keeps itina blaze. In passing it to asecond 
hand the player repeats ‘‘Jack’s Afire,’’ and if the torch ceases to blaze the player 
pays a forfeit. The book abounds in beautiful home pictures and impurses one 
with the nobility and grandeur of right living. It is s0 brimming full of life, and 
the spirit and honesty of a live American girl so pervades every chapter that it 
seems out of place to criticise any of the faults of the writing. Chicago Inter 
Ocean. 


It is a wholesome home story, full of gentle grace and thoughtful feeling, 
and not only commands respect, but holds the interest to theend. The writer has 
&@ purpose in view, but does not permit herself to become either priggish or 
pedantic in pursuit of that purpose.— Chicago Herald. 


The story is written in such downright good faith and enthusiasm, and it 
carries with it such a wholesome moral atmosphere, that it defies carping criti- 
cism. It details the struggles of two girlsto keep their torch aflame by courage, 
hard work and family love, and truly they did their work nobly, and kept “Jack 
afire’’ to the last extremity. The scenes are laid first in Wisconsin, and after-* 
wards across the Mississippiina prairie home. It is a story of home love and 
devotion and is inspired throughout by a desire which never slackens to encourage 
right thinking and right iiving.—Chicago Tribune. 


Cloth, 12mo., 420 pages, $1.50. Agents wanted. 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 


175 Dearborn St., CHICAGO.. 
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It is shown that Immortality according to the Monistic view is immanent; itis a continuance of ourselves in in America. By R. A. Griffin. | 
our children, in our ideas and in the work we have done during life. Rudolf Weyler in his essay “ THE - Sunday Talks about Sunday. By J. LI. Jones. 
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criticises the wrong notion of a transcendent immortality as taught by Dualism. : . Btories from Genesis. By Mrs. Eliza R. 

The Ethical Basis of Charity. W. ALEXANDER JouNson. The Editor of The Reporter, an Sunderland. aa te 
organ of Organized Charity, Chicago, speaks not only from experience but takes the scientific aspect of this . The Story of the English New Testament, 
most vital problem. The basis of Charity. must not be songht for in the sustenance of a pauper class who : By N. P. Gilman, 
would not exist but for charity. The basis of Charity must be sought for in ourselves and our ethical - Talks about the Bible-(Old Testament), By 
nature. To this truth the principles and methods of doing the work of Charity must conform. Newton M. Mann. : | | 
The International Council of Women. Moncure D. Conway. A timely word about a re- - The More Wonderful Genesis; or, Creation 
markable and encouraging progress in the development of human kind. | Unceasing. By H. M. Simmons. 
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boundary ot hiscountry. The problem of the Freedom of the Will has perhaps never been treatedin a . Studies of Jesus. By Newton M. Mann, »& 
elearer and more forcible manner. Contributions on the same subject may be expected from E. P. Powell cents; per dozen, $1.75. 
and Xenos Clark. . The Christmas Poem and the Christmas Fact. 
Reflex Motions. G. H. ScunerpeEr, in No. 24. G. H. Schneider's book, Der Menschliche Wille, is he | W. C. Gannett. 5 cents. 
one of the most prominent delineations of modern psychological research. The essay on Reflex Motions is a _ Bach of the above, 15 cents; per dozen, $4.3, 
translation of the basic chapter of Schneider’s work. It contains the fundamental propositions of physio- except where prices are indicated. 
logical psychology. i : cee 
Evolution and Idealism. Pror. E. D. Copge,in No. 23. A very able statement of Positivism and - The Childhood of Jesus, Part I. 
scientific inquiry versus the imagination of a wrong Idealism. Prof. Cope treats this subject with per- ; _ and. 
pe min and strength. His essay should be compared with the Editorial of No. 35 ‘Idealism, Realism and XVI. ——— of Jesus. Part II. In Jesus 
Aonism.”’ : ~ 
Trusts and Unions and is the Banking System a Monopoly? Lyman J.Gacz,in No.| *VII. TheChildhoodof Jesus. Part III. In Naza. 
88 and 39. These two essays contain the subject matter of the author's lecture in the Economic Conferences. eae reth Town. 

Mr. Gage is one of the most prominent bankers in the financial world. His view of the banking system in| “VII. The Childhood of Jesus. Part IV. In Jeru- 
reference to the social problem deserves the attention of all parties. An answer to his propositions from _ salem: and After. : : 
the standpoint of a laborer will be given by Wheelbarrow in No. 40. Vhese four Series by W C. Gannett. Each 
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(Nixon Building, 175, LaSalle Street) Unity Shorter Services for Infant Classes, 15 


cents; per dozen, $1.00. 
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This wonderful family story paper is read every ‘YY ¥\ \ UNITY INFANT CLASS CARDS. 
week by 400,000 — It is a large, eight-page eV AA 
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paper, every pare Blied solid full of interesting ae: ” AY WAS 4X. —— of Jesus. 20 cards, illuminated, ) 
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Arrer reading an article in a recent number of Unity a 
correspondent writes: ‘It brought so forcibly to my mind 
the loving attentions and surprises of the two best friends 
[ ever had, both of whom passed to the other life more than 
two years ago. My heart and home have been so desolate 
and lonely without them. I had forgotten I might try and 
bring some joy to others in the way I have been so blessed 
my self. I will try.” This is a noble response to the words 
referred to, and may in turn lend its helpfulness to others 
so bereaved. 


AnpnonsE Dauver’s latest novel, ‘** L’Immortel,” which 
has, as it were, electrified the Parisian world, is described 
by Maurice Thompson i in the Independent as ‘this ironical, 
satirical, witty, humorous, immoral (yet moral-teaching), 
superbly romantic, minutely realistic, and altogether engag- 
ing book.” We are not sure that we take in all the seem- 
ing contradictions of this phrase, but we should most 
h eartily join with the writer in commending Daudet’s “ in- 
veterate poetical touch,” which invariably hes on the border 
land of genius, and which alone is able to hft marked 
realism into the realm of art. 


Tue longest Post-office Mission letter upto date is the 


one which our representative in Japan has received. It is | 


seven feet long! and asks about the new doctrines brought. 
[t is curious that the first tract the representative trans- 
lates, because ‘it is just the thing to meet the wants of a 
very large class here in Japan,” is a “critique of Pessi- 
mism.” If printed like Mr. Knapp’s first addresses in the 
Jiji Shimpo and the Hochi Shimbun, it will reach thirty 
thousand educated Japanese. This printing in the native 
magazines and papers is “‘a thing unheard of heretofore in 
the missionary annals of Japan.”’ ae 

THERE are two laymen among us whose voices reach far 
und wide, and are doing a mighty though quiet work in the 
regeneration of the world, the suppression of the brute and 
the elevation of the angel in man, because they are 
supremely interested in the moral bearings of their labor 
and are not content with mechanical results. Carroll D. 
Wright, United States Commissioner of Labor, makes his 
statistics sources of profit, knowledge, faith and inspiration 


to all thoughtful workers in the domain of social science, 


which is but applied Christianity. George William Curtis 
has made the Easy Chair of Harper’s Monthly the medium 
of some of the wisest, brightest, soundest .preaching this 
century has known, all the more effective ‘perhaps because 
not cast in traditional pulpit form. 


Ixy an article on “ Women in Germany” in the Septem- 


ber Woman’s World, Louise S. Bevington makes some 
strong statements, after a perusal of which those of her 
sex born outside empire must deem such nativity a 
matter of congratulation. To Americans it seems almost 
incredible that an authoress should make in a widely read 
periodical an apology like the following: ‘‘ The question 
Will necessarily arise,—-Who will answer for it that an 
wuthoress (the italics are not ours) should be able to make 
discriminating use of scientific sources of information.”’ 

Lhe Germans, it would seem, fear thorough education for 


— 
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‘women even more than the ballot is dreaded by the most 
conservative here, and while the German home is not now 
in spirit what it should be, the difficulty is aggravated by 
those very methods used to make the German woman first 
of-all a home-maker, though in the narrowest sense. 
‘The same article contains some startling statements with 
regard to the German military system to the effect that the 
youth are the more desirous of avoiding military service in 
proportion to their‘intelligence. ‘‘ According to the official 
reports on the levy of recruits in 1876,” so runs the state- 
ment, *“‘the number of men bound to serve in the army was 
1,149,04 °. Of these 35,265 could not be found; 109,956 re- 
mained out of the country without excuse; 15,243 had 
been sentenced for illegal emigration; and 14,934 were on 
trial for the same cause.” ‘This is only one of many argu- 
ments that facts would produce to show that war is a barba- 
rous practice, and its accompaniments of bloodshed, stand- 
ing armies, vast taxes a terrible folly. 


THe Northwestern Christian Advocate contains the fol- 
lowing note of encouragement for temperance workers: 
‘* Something ‘is lifting the republic onto a higher plane in 
its fight against certain social evils: Attention is called to 
the fact that since 1884 Congress has passed the bill known 
as the temperance education bill: a bill is before Congress 
to abolish the sale of liquor in the District of Columbia: 
that Rhode Island and Dakota have passed prohibitory 
amendments, that such amendments have been submitted 
in Michigan, Texas, Tennessee and Oregon; that steps 
toward such submission have been taken. in Pennsylvania, 

Jonnecticut, Massachusetts and New York; that the present 
laws in Lowa, Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire and Kansas 
have been amended so as to be more effective; that county 
local option laws have been passed in nine States and Ter- 
ritories; that Sunday closing laws have been passed in 
three States, and that temperance education laws have been 
passed in sixteen States.” These facts are not only signifi- 
cant and full of hope, but worth jotting down in the tablet 
of one’s memory for future reference. 


Ir THE local editor and the minister are friends, many a 
bit of good work for the people can be done between them, 
which either one would find it hard to do alone. If the 
editor be also friendly to the liberal faith, the liberal min- 
ister’s opportunity grows larger still. Even without such 
friendliness, a wide-awake editor welcomes a timely article 
from one who has the art of putting things, although the 
writer be a liberal writing on a liberal’s themes. One of 
the three cases—-we know not which—is exemplified at 
Moline, Ill. Mr. Henry Stevens, our minister there, the 
public hbrary being temporarily closed, uses the opportunity 
to tell the townspeople in the Moline Evening Dispatch 
how they can borrow books by mail from the library of the 


Chicago Women’s Unitarian Association, and that of James > 


Freeman Clarke’s church in Boston, and prints a list of 
thirty or forty good books to be thus obtained. An ex- 
ampla to be followed. And we will follow it part way. 
Any of Dr. Clarke’s works will be lent by mail to any one 
who pays the postage and addresses, ‘Church of the Dis- 
ciples,” corner Warren avenue and Brookline street, Boston. 
The Chicago Association’s books are lent for three weeks 
on receipt of ten cents for postage; or package of six books 
will be lent for two months to any person who will pay ex- 
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pressage and be responsible for their circulation and re- 
turn. Apply to room 93, 175 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


THE CHURCH-HOME. 


WE ARE slowly developing a new type of church build- 
ing—the Church Home. It holds an audience-room, a 
parlor and a kitchen as necessities; and adds to these, if 
means allow, a smaller auditorium and reading-room, a 
pastor’s study and an attic. To this inside a different out- 
side corresponds from that which fits a building used for 
purposes strictly ecclesiastic. It is probably the most 
marked change in the church building that the Christian 
centuries have known,—greater far than that which the 
transition from Catholic to Protestant worship brought 
about; and it hints how really new our broadening concep- 
tion of religion is. Were the plans of the liberal churches 
built these last ten years to be laid before a committee of 
our grandfathers, those grandfathers would start in holy 
Horror as at desecration. Yet the change is simply this,— 
the church is becoming a ‘‘ church-home.”’ 

Hardly yet in these new churches are we using the church- 
walls as we might. They often bear a Bible-text, rarely 
some noble verse that is not Bible-word. But in a church 
home pictures should look their gospel from the walls. In 
the old Catholic cathedrals they do so; in the lowhest vil- 
lage church of Catholic lands they do so; but their pictures 
are ecclesiastic always. In our church-homes the subjects 
will take wider range. Among some friends the other day 
the question rose, ‘* What pictures would we like on 
our church-walls?”’? The first-named want was for two or 
three of Jesus,—perhaps the Sistine ‘* Mother and Child,” 
Hoffman’s ‘‘ Boy inthe Temple,” Leonardo’s * Face,” Mun- 
caksy’s ‘‘ Christ before Pilate.” Then something to make 
visible within the church the thought of country,—the 
‘First. Prayer in Congress” and the ‘Signing of the 
Kmancipation Proclamation” were suggested. Then some 
one said ‘‘a Home picture must come in,’’—such as Meyer 
of Bremen paints. The next one added “one landscape, 
certainly.”” Another begged for “faces, an Emerson, a 
Channing,—-and who should be the woman-face?” The 
last suggestion was for worship-pictures,—Millet’s ‘‘An- 
gelus,”’ Boughton’s ‘ Puritans on their way to meeting,” 
the *‘Muezzin Call,” etc., to signify the unity of faith | 

It is no innovation to use church-walls, however, for 
other than Bible-texts. Mr. Ruskin tells us that in explor- 
ing the church of St. James, in Venice, erected in the 
twelfth century, he discovered this dignified inscription be- 
fitting the great commercial city: ‘Around the Temple 
let the merchant’s weights be true, his measures just, and 
iis contracts without guile.’ In old Freiburg cathedral, 


the stones of the walls were made to cry out in much plainer © 


speech than words and in divers ways,-we quote from a 
friend’s letter: ‘‘ Near the main portal, a few feet from the 
ground, are sundry marks, signs and cuttings which a care- 
less observer might miss, and these are none other than the 
standard weights and measures for the town. There, 
chiseled in 1200 and odd, is the shape and size of the legal 
loaf of bread, of the penny roll, of the measure of charcoal, 
of the ell, etc. Think of it,—for six hundred years have 
these inscriptions held sway over the morals of the trades- 
people, and the lines are as sharp as though cut in our day. 
The outside of the cathedral is rich in carvings, flying but- 
tresses, gargoyles and finials. Everywhere is that abund- 
ance of decoration which emanates from the structure and is 
not an anxious afterthought. It seems that sometirhe, way 
back in the middle ages, some one threatened to throw open 
the cloisters and convents of the church, and swore that 
every nun should have a husband if there was a tooth left 
in her head. Now, this is facetiously commemorated by a 
gargoyle,—the figure of a nun in conventual attire, with an 
open, grinning mouth, and a forefinger pointing tri 
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umphantly to the one tooth therein. There is a curioys 
old carving over a side entrance: the Devil endeavoring to 
fix his throne above the Almighty. It was so very naive,— 
Satan in full possession of all the proper hoofs, horns, bats’ 
wings, etc., has his throne (a sort of square box, as thoug), 
he had made it out of a starch box) in his arms; but God, 
the Father, seated in the top of the arch, has his finger 
pointed at him, and Satan is depicted as falling backwari. 
his throne threatening to smash his nose.” , W. C..G. 


OF MAKING ONESELF BEAUTIFUL. 


What makes this face so beautiful, that face so ugly » 
It is not all a secret. The two great laws of face-makiny 
are that beauty comes from within outwards, and that each 
face represents not merely its own ‘‘within,” but also that 
of ancestors. The two laws are really one, the second being 
but the farther stretches of the first. And certainly this 
fact that the “within” is vaster than we have been wont to 
think, because the generations behind us are the larger 
part of us, goes far towards explaining why so many good 
people are not beautiful people. There was Socrates, who 
looked like a satyr, “ the plain old uncle with big ears, flat 
nose and bulging forehead and retreating chin,” proverb 
among the beauty-loving Greeks for ugliness. There was 
Mrs. Conrady, whom Charles Lamb in his Elia paper de 
scribes so oddly. ‘There is my mother,’ you may be 
thinking, ‘“‘and my sister, and my wife, and a dozen of the 
best persons in town,—and there is myself! There’s many a 
sinner worse than I who yet is better looking.” True; and it 
hints how vast this realm of the “within” is. God-like 
eyes, which saw the whole and read the ages of lineage be- 
hind, would doubtless trace each feature in our faces to its 
shaping sources, and tell whence euch handsome Satan got 
his good looks and why so many saints fail of the beauty of 
holiness. Be all this said, however, and still it lies within 
our power to make ourselves handsomer than the fathers 
and mothers made us. Looking on fme faces we admire 
three things,—features, color and expression. The features, 
these forms of brow and nose and ehin, are bequests, com. 
ing often from far ancestors; our colors, too, are in the 
main bequests, depending on the quality of tissue and of 
blood the more immediate parents give us: but expression 
is very largely our own affair. And, even with good feat. 
ures and the clearest colors, expression is “the best part 
of the beauty, that which a picture cannot give,—no, nor 
the first sight of life.’ The play of thought and will and 
feeling on the face,—of noble thoughts, firm self controls. 
and pure, unselfish, gentle feelings,—+we can ourselves secure 
if so we will. Ten years of habit, three years, or only one, 
will affect expression much. Some one has said that “every 
face ought to be beautiful at forty;’’ and another, that ‘no 
old person has a right to be ugly, because he has had all his 
life in which to grow beautiful.”” That is to say, life’s op- 
portunities of nobleness, or even forty years of opportunity, 
if well used, are enough to make so much beauty within 
that it cannot help coming through to the surface in grace 
ful habits of the nerves and muscles. The transfiguration of 
a pleasant smile, kindly lightings of the eyes, restful lines of 
self-control about the lips, pure shinings of the face as great 
thoughts kindle inwardly,—these things no parent makes 


inevitably ours, and no fitful week or two of goodness gives 


them, and no schooling of the visage, either; but only 
habitual nobleness and graciousness within; and this wi!! 
give them all. Nor does the wise man think he knows an 
other ‘till he has watched the quick expressions that flit 
across the face unconsciously. ‘The truth will out, and 1n 
these flashing motions sometimes we catch the rascal under 
a handsome mask, and sometimes catch the angel where we 
had not looked for one:— 


“Her face was pinched and pale and thin. 
But splendor struck it from within.” 


Splendor from within! It is the only thing which makes 
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the real and lasting splendor without. Trust that inevit- 
able law of self-expression. Be, not seem! Be to seem! Be 
heautiful, and you will by and by seem so. Carve the face 
from within, not dress it from without. Within lies the 
robing-room, the sculptor’s workshop, for whoever would be 
fairer, illumination must begin in the soul,—the face catches 
the glow only from that side. It is the spirit’s beauty that 
makes the best face, even for the evening’s company, and 
spirit’s beauty is the only beauty that outlasts the work and 
wear and pain of life. Thesingle prayer worth praying in 
this connection is that of Socrates, the ugly man: ‘‘ Ye Gods, 
grant me to become beautiful in the inner man: and that 
whatever outward things I have may be in harmony 
with those within! ”’ 
And if prayer be wishing, it is right to pray for beauty. 
A friend asked Miss Bremer in her growing fame, ‘‘ How do 
you feel now that so many persons come to see you?” “I 
wish that I were handsomer,” was the honest and womanly 
reply. All women wish that; and all men wish women to 
he handsome. And since to have beauty is to have added 
privilege of blessing, it is right to be glad that one is beau- 
tiful,-—glad with that kind of gladness in which thankful- 
ness and humility and simplicity find room to nestle. It is 
quite possible to be— 
“ Not proud because thou art so beautiful,— 

Not proud, but glad of heart 

To feel thy glorious beauty is a part 

Of all the beauty that is anywhere 


On land or sea or in the gleaming air; 
Such gladness is less proud than dutiful.” 


To help your boy or girl bear well the gift of beauty, if 
they have it, teach them Robert Browning’s lines:— 


‘Where is the use of the lips’ red charm, 
The heaven of hair, the pride of the brow, 
And the blood that blues the inside arm, 
Unless we turn, as the soul Knows how, 
The earthly gift to an end divine?” 


Yes, if you have a beautiful good friend, thank God 
twice! If none, then at least have great faces on your walls. 
There are faces that in picture-silence act on us like battle- 
hymns and trumpet-calls, like still waters and green fields. 
They inspire, they shame, they purify us to look at them. 
It is good to even hear or read gf such. ‘In thy face have I 
seen the Eternal,’ said Bunsen gazing up into his wife’s 
eves just before he died. The democrat looked in silence 
at John Brown’s bust: “ Well, he ought to have been hung!”’ 
he said at last. ‘“‘ Why so?” ‘‘ Because he makes all the 
rest of us look so mean.”’ Of Frederick Maurice it is said, 
‘There was something so awful, and yet so Christ-like in 
his awful sternness, in the expression which came over that 
beantiful face when he heard of anything base or cruel or 
wicked, that it brought home to the by-standers our Lord’s 
judgment of sin.” Once I showed a girl the picture of a 
rarely gifted boy-friend: “It makes me think of all the 
beautiful things I have ever seen,’’ she said,—and I blessed 
the eyes that could see so quickly what I knew. Some 
(Juaker eyes are organized spirituality; they bring heaven. 
thoughts to the simplest or the roughest. ‘The peace of 
God that passeth understandiug” translates itself through 
them. A young girl often meta certain old Quaker lady in 
the horse-cars. One day, acting on a sudden impulse, the 
virl turned and said, “ Won’t you let me kiss you?” “Yes, 
dear, certainly.” The friendship thus beginning, ripened, 
and then the maiden, recalling this quaint first moment of it, 
asked, “ Weren’t you surprised that time in the horse-car, 
When I asked you to let me kiss you?” ‘“O no, dear,” was 
the answer, “they often ask me that.” 

Have you never met upon the street the face which Bacon 
speaks of,—“ a face as of one who pities men?” Or seen in 
a girl’s fresh morning eyes, 

“The look of one who bears away 
Glad tidings from the hills of day?” 
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or found yourself awed by one “who had the Ten Com- 
mandments written on his face,” or the Day of Judgment 
flashing in his eyes, or, best of all beheld—— 


“A sweet attractive kind of grace, 
A full assurance given by looks, 
Continual comfort in a face, 

The lineaments of Gospel books.” 


The Christ-face in art never satisfies, yet, such as it is, it 
sometimes is a gospel in itself, calling men to reverence and 
children to love. When Thorwaldsen had modeled his 
Christ in clay, he led a little child into the room to know if 


the features would tell their own story to the simple and un- 


taught. ‘“‘ Who is that?” he asked. “It is our Saviour,” 
was the promptreply. In like manner the picture of Page’s 
Christ was shown to a boy seven years old, without his being 
told its meaning. He gazed awhile intently on the face. 
‘“What do you think of it?” one said. He replied with a 
reverent simplicity, ‘‘O, it is exactly like him!”’ 

In the light of the fact that Beauty comes from within 
outwards, may we not look onward to a time when, in a 
sense in which Paul did not. mean it we shall all “come to 
the perfect man, the measure of the stature of the fullness of 
Shrist?” That Jesus-face which haunts the painters with its 
even brows and grave, sweet regard, is but an ideal, a poet’s 
dream of what ought to be; it is what our far-off children 
will become,——that, or something better yet. Think of the 
mornings in the distant generations when many men and 
women shall be as beautiful upon the streets as the fairest and 
the purest of to-day, and the homes shall be full of noble 
faces, because the laws of living shall be known to be obeyed, 
when a man’s sickness, if self-acquired, shall be his shame, 
and to have a child will be holiness unto the Lord! Emer- 
son foretells such time,——*‘ when the Ought, when Duty shall 
be one thing with Beauty and with Joy.” And Whittier 
foretells it:—— 

‘A glory shinés before me 
Of what mankind shall be— 
Pure, generous, brave and free: 
A dream of man and woman, 
Diviner, but still human; 


Of richer life, where Beauty 
Walks hand in hand with Duty.” 


To become ever more und more beautiful,—what a beauti. 
ful destiny! Kemember the child’s story of the ugly duck- 
ling that turned out a swan: perhaps we may be surprised 
at ourselves in a world tocome. Have you not some friend, 
at least, of whom, if you ever think of the plainness of the 
poor face at all, the next thought is,—‘‘ But your soul shines 
through already, and what a beautiful angel you are going 
to make!”’ Ww. G. @. 
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SUNRISE ON THE PRAIRIE. 


One white shaft, the first from morning’s quive., 
Pierces the darkness of the Eastern skies 

Where wide and green the dew-wet prairie lies, 
It touches the gray mists and they shiver 

And break and roll like a sullen river, 

Or a ghostly army in vapor guise 

That in terror before the sun-god flies:—- 

And the prairie awaits the light giver. 


Now far and wide from grassy nests 

The birds are rising on tireless wings 

And pouring into the brightening dawn 

Their joyous choral offerings. 

O’er this motionless sea a warm light breaks, 
And with perfume and song the prairie wakes. 


ALICE A; GORDON, 
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UNITY, 


THE HEART OF THE CREEDS.’ 


We have in this volume a product of that transitional 
stage in theology through which so many minds are passing 
at the present time. The author is a liberal minister of the 
K.piscopal church, who essays to examine *‘ historical religion 
in the light of modern thought.”” His aim, as stated in his 
brief preface, is “to make clear the universal meaning in the 
rites and symbols of the historic faith, since, before the 
Christian conscience can be delivered from narrow doubts, 
and Christian society from strifes and divisions, men must 
learn to discriminate fairly between what is necessary and 
what is accidental in religion.” 

He is a vigorous and often elegant writer, and expresses 
himself with great freedom and courage and in a noble 
spirit of liberality and brotherhood. He quotes with sym- 
pathy and approval James Freeman Clarke, Parker and 
Kmerson. His emancipation from the ancient theological 
conceptions is seen in such sentences as the following: “All 
our language about God is figurative. He has no material 
form, no jeweled throne above the sky, no literal judgment- 
book opened before him. He dwells everywhere; His 
throne is the eternal order of the universe; His reign the 
supremacy of law and love; His judgment-book the con- 
science of the race.” 

“The salvation of Christ was the liberation of the God- 
consciousness in men from the slavery to sense in which it 
is so greatly held. The sacrifice of the cross not only typi- 
fies but is the great tide-mark of that eternal sacrifice of 
the lower to the higher, through which the universe and the 
soul of man struggle ever upward toward perfection.” He 
defines the Trinity to be “a three-fold manifestation of 
God,” in which “any aspiration of the soul after truth and 
goodness” is a revelation of God the Father, the human 
feeling of the brotherhood of mankind, a revelation of God 
the Son, and the consciousness of a power of righteousness 
within, a revelation of God the Holy Spirit. He speaks of 
the Garden of Eden as an alle ory representing the inner 
experience of every man. He thinks that the aim of the 
church ‘is not to save men from the wrath of an offended 
Deity remote from them,” but to harmonize within them the 
divine and human, the infinite and finite elements which are 
so often in conflict. 

To him the Episcopal or Anglican church is one of the 
great churches of christendom. The sacraments, he declares, 
have no mystical significance, but “certify the old truth 

that we are all children of the Heavenly Father 
and so under the most sacred ubligations to be true to duty 
and to him.”’ 

He sketches the history of the ‘*‘ Book of Common Prayer” 
and regards it as a natural outgrowth of the religious in- 
stinct through many centuries. He sets forth, briefly, his 
reasons for believing in personal immortality. It is the 
demand of the nature which God has given us. Being in 
ourselves one essence with the Eternal Spirit we must share 
his immortality. Hell is not sulphurous flames and phys- 
ical tortures, but spiritual corruption and emptiness and 
deterioration.. Heaven is not “pearls and flowers” and 
other delights, but “‘ enlargement of soul, light, liberty and 
love.” He puts himself in line with Priestley and. other 
Unitarians in his claim that the current orthodox theology 
was not taught or believed by the early church. 

But in his chapter on “The Creeds”’ he reveals, as we think, 
how his thought is still fettered, perhaps unconsciously, by 
his church associations. His theological bias is seen in his 
conviction that the doctrine of the Trinity is “ full of vitality 
and richly suggestive of all the deepest and tenderest in 
human thought concerning God and the soul’s life in God.” 


And is it not a mere playing with words to say, as he does’ 


in a foot-note, ‘‘ When we say of Jesus ‘conceived of the 
Holy Ghost, born of the Virgin Mary, suffered under Pon- 
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tius Pilate, was crucified, dead and buried, and went inj, 
the place of departed spirits,’ we simply mean to declare 
our belief in the facts of his history whatever they are.’ 

It is evident that the writer’s thought is in that stage of 
evolution in which the substance of the old doctrines has 
dropped away from his mind, while the old symbols retajy 
their hold upon his affections and are too precious to be 
discarded. He holds that ‘every truly religious man is, of 
necessity, a Trinitarian,” and maintains that the difference 
between Unitarians and Trinitarians is no longer a vital one 
and that ‘‘ both may now, if they will, worship with the 
same venerable forms and express their faith by means of 
the same time-honored symbols.”’ 

[tis possible that there are Unitarians who are willing to 
make the necessary mental reservations and private inter- 
pretations ‘of the venerable forms and symbols,” for the 
sake of old associations or the larger company into which 
it brings them. But by the larger number of Unitarians 
such mental exercises in the hour of devotion are not re 
garded as profitable, and a simpler and more direct expres 
sion of their faith is thought to serve better*the uses of the 
Spirit. 

The mental bias of the author, as it seems, results natur- 
ally from his point of view and will not make his book any 
the minds of many of his 
readers out on the lines of rational thought without shock- 
ing their reverence or doing violence to their affections. 

Meanwhile, Unitarians can afford to give this volume a 
generous welcome, and commend it to the attention of those 
who are struggling to emancipate themselves from the 
bondage of medieval ideas in religion. E 


IN SWITZERLAND NOW. 
IV. 

The Engadine, divided into the Upper and Lower Enga- 
dine, is a long narrow valley extending from the Maloja 
Pass northeast beyond the boundary of Tyrol. In this 
distance of over fifty miles the valley seldom reaches a 
mile in width, and in places its mountain walls come so 
close together that only the rushing stream, tumbling along 
through the deep, rocky gorge, seems to divide them. This 
stream is the young Inn, cradled in the Maloja Pass and fed 
by many a brook and rill as it courses through the valley on 
its way to river-hood. I have said “valley,” but it is to be 
added that this ‘“‘ valley,” where I entered it at Ponte, on 
my descent from the Albula Pass, lies more than a mile 
This fact will give one some idea of the 
bracing air, as well as of the absence of cultivated fields. | 
saw no growing grain of any kind, nor even a potato-patch. 
on my way from Ponte to Maloja, but I never saw greener 
vale and slopes than I found here. The grass is short and 
thick and the sod looks like a cultivated lawn. Hay is the 
one crop of this upper region, and it was a pleasant and 
picturesque sight to see the men and women in the field; 
mostly laborers from over the Italian border, giving bits of 
bright color to the landscape and making play of their 
work by their merriment and jests. I noticed the short, 
broad scythes, and the wooden bottle at the mower’s back, 
in which he carried the oft-used whetstone. The women, 
for the most part, did the spreading and raking; but many 
I saw swinging the scythe, and indeed they seemed quite 
as strong as the men. Later, as I walked through the 
lower Engadine and saw the hay-harvesting, I was told by 
an old grandmother in a doorway that the laborers there- 
abouts were mostly from Tyrol. “‘ How much do they get 4 
day,’ IL asked. ‘‘T'wo francs and keeping for the men; one 
franc for the women.” ‘But the women seem to do 4s 
much work as the men,” I replied. The woman laughed 
most approvingly, and answered, “‘Yes they are more 1D- 
dustrious.” Later I learned from a gentleman, a Govern: 


ment telegraph inspector, with whom I was a while in col: 
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pany, What this “keeping” covered: “‘six meals a day and 
simplest sort of lodging.” But these six meals seemed not 
out of proportion when I learned farther that the “day” 
extended from three or four in the morning until eight 
o'clock at night, and especially when I learned the charac- 
ter of the meals. | 

But from Ponte to Maloja, for four miles the road is 
the least attractive of the whole Engadine valley; mostly a 
level stretch beside the Inn, which here is channeled be- 
tween stone walls to keep it from tearing away the sods of 
the field. At Samaden, a pleasant village with many sum- 
mer guests, the road branches to Pontresina; but this point 
I am to make on my return way, and I keep on to the vil- 
lage of St. Moritz, beautifully situated on the hill, and 
looking down upon the green waters of the mountain shel. 
tered lake of the same name. It is a little town of hotels 
and pensions; and the large hotel at which I spent the night 
on my return from Maloja seemed to me a pleasing babel of 
tongues, manners and dress, which I had no wish to make 
one. English, French and German seemed to hold the even- 
ing drawing room about equally. Down yonder in the level 
valley lie the Baths-of-St.- Moritz,—whose mineral springs 
make the place a resort for people with various ills; but far 
less pleasantly situated than the village. From St. Moritz 
on, the way grows in beauty. At Silvaplana the road from 
Tiefencasten over the Julier Pass comes down; and from 
here on, the Inn stream is strung with picturesque little 
lakes, bordered with the green edges of the valley, and over- 
hung by the brown rocks and the snow-capped mountains. 
One has a beautiful view of the Pass before him as the road 
bears around, cut in the solid rock, and Maloja with its great 
“Kursaal Hotel” at the head of the little lake comes in 
sight. Back of the hotel rises the summit of the Pass, a 
gate-way with snow-topped mountains for posts on either 
side, bare of verdure, but impressively grand. An Italian 
nobleman has recently built a castellated villa of stone on«a 
crag of the Pass, and this stands out between the mountain 
walls and the background of sky, in keeping with the bleak 
and wild aspects of the place. In the evening and on the 
next morning early I stood at the summit of the Pass, 
some six thousand feet above sea-level. ‘The land suddenly 
falls away to the southwest. It seems as if one might 
easily throw a stone down upon the floor of the Bregaglia 
valley that winds yonder out of sight to Chiavenna. The 
descending road bends constantly upon itself in sharp zig- 
zags at one side, and stretches at last, a white band along 
the stream below. Here are barren rocks, the bracing moun- 
tain air, the red blooms of the Alpenen-rosen and some other 
hardy flowers; down there some ten miles,—chestnut woods, 
vine-clad slopes, and the verdure of Italy! In the morning 
| watched the wind-driven clouds sweep up from below and 
break upon the mountain-sides. An eagle sailed this upper 


sea, now lost in the cloud and now issuing from it, circling 


about as if annoyed at this human invasion of his native 
rocks. But be not alarmed, mountain-born bird; on all sides 
tower the heights that defy man’s footstep and whose clefts 
abide thy safe and chosen home. 

I retrace my way to St. Moritz, a road well worth more 
than twice passing, and take the foot-path across to Pontre- 
sina, a small village four miles from St. Moritz, by cross- 
cut, lying on the route to the Bernina Pass, and much 
Visited as a mountain center. Already the place is 
thronged with summer friends. I choose “Hotel Roseg,” 
not because it is one of the largest, but because it lies 
on the edge of the village and seems to me to have less 
of the town and more of the mountains. The courteous 
clerk tells me that there is no room in the inn. How his- 
tory is constantly repeating itself, thought I. But the dis- 
ciple is not above his master, neither is the servant above 
his lord; and I gladly accepted quarters over the stables 
and coach-house, where others before me had been given 
rooms. Indeed, it makes little difference what furnishings 
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one has. when he can fall asleep beneath such a star-lit sky 


and waken to such pictures of sun-touched, shining peaks 


as here, And perhaps no place in this whole region affords 
more little and larger excursions, or takes one by so easy 
steps to the glacier’s edge.. To the Roseg Glacier and back 
was a pleasant afternoon walk; so also to the Morteratsch. 
The former consists of two huge ice-cataracts, parted by the 
northern spur of Piz Roseg and coming together below. 
Into the base of the Morteratsch Glacier an arched wa 
had been cut for several rods, bending around and leading 
out to one side. A weird cavern it was, as one followed the 
lantern-bearing guide; but it grew beautiful as fairy-land 
when one approached the outlet and the clear and solid ice 
caught the gleams of the outer day. Artificial and some- 
thing of a catch-penny show it seemed amid all the natural 
configuration of the wild place; but it was worth taking in, 
and gave one a clearer idea of the volume of eternal ice 
wedged in between the mountain sides. 

I left Pontresina with one great regret,—that I had not 
ascended Piz Languard whose nearly eleven thousand-feet 
top looks out upon the circle of snowy summits and glacier 
ravines. But though the weather was free from rain and 
with a generous share of sunshine, my three-days’ stay gave 
no sufficiently favorable morning to make the early ascent. 
So I turned towards the Engadine again, to walk down the 
valley to Nauders in the Tyrol,—-a walk that amply repaid 
my choice. The Lower Engadine is less grand in its scenery 
than the upper, but not less beautiful and interesting in its 
way. One sees more of spruce-clad slopes, yet the mount- 
ain tops retain their snow. Some small fields of rye, and 
also of potatoes, gave sign of a somewhat milder climate. 
The hay-harvesters gave a pleasant touch to the picture as 
I passed along. ‘T’he road at places was cut into and through 
overhanging ledges, and the narrowed stream poured tu- 
multuously through its rocky gates below. At the comfort- 
able inn, where I stopped for the night, I met a minister of 
the Swiss (Reformed) church, who had his three mountain 
folds; an intelligent and pleasant man, with no sign of his 
business in the cut of his coat, but a man among men. He 
had studied at Zurich, at Heidelberg, and at Berlin, and 
seemed to have read very generally the leading liberal 
critics, even to Kuenen. “I belong to the orthodox church, 
but I like to read the freer criticisms,” he said to me; ‘there 
is a good deal of freer thought in our church.” I hada 
pleasant evening with him—one of those interesting contacts 
one is constantly finding, especially if he be traveling alone 
and so is the more open to company by the way. At 
Martinsbruck next afternoon I passed the Swiss frontier into 
the Tyrol, and became for a few days, and in a qualified 
sense, a subject of my fellow-majesty, Francis Joseph. As | 
left the Engadine and climbed the road to Nauders I had 
a charming view up the narrow valley I had come down. 
At Nauders I was made aware that I was in another country. 
The line had not been sharply drawn at any point, but a 
change had gradually taken place. The way-side crucifixes 
told me I was outside the reign of Protestantism. Customs 
and new aspects of human life and pursuits made me aware 
that I was now in ‘l'yrol—a corner of the earth I had long 
wanted to see. | i 


FOREST PHILOSOPHY. 

The soul beset with doubt and pessimism will find n- 
antidote in the fields and woods. In the sweet peace of 
nature there is continual regeneration. 

The decaying log contains a history of material life, and 
the cycle of all being is revealed in its crumbling form. 
The ferns that spring from the mouldering heap, drawing 
their sustenance from the decaying body of the tree, sing to 
him of an ever triumphant life, feeding on death, leaping 
from decay. 

The ground is burdened’with revelations. The soil is a 
perpetual palimpsest, one message written over another, 
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and all filled with divine truth. .The illumined soul can in- 
terpret these revelations of the spirit. They bear some 
message to every man. ‘I'he voice of nature speaks to each 
in his own language. On every tree sit ‘‘ tongues of flame,”’ 
and every bush burns, The soul can hear the melodies of 
nature, as the ear of science can hear the sound of the 
flowing sap. Behind every form is the Former. As star 
revolves about star, so atom revolves about atom. One law 
unites all forms of being. Out of the silent and unseen, 
come forth bird and insect, flower and tree and thinking 
man. All are one in the law that makes them. Behind 
appearance is reality, behind form is essence, behind per- 
sonality is unity, relating each to all. Nature is a many- 
stringed harp, swept by one hand, sounding forth one sym- 


phony of accordant notes. The soul attuned finds that 
‘‘ Partial evil is but universal good, 
All discord, harmony not understood.” 


THE STUDY TABLE. 

Rational Theology; or Ethical and Theological Essays. By John 
Milton Williams, A. M. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co., 
$1.50. 

Mr. Williams’ title is misleading,—a fact which the author 
recognizes and so makes haste in his introduction to dis- 
avow any sympathy with what is ordinarily known in our 
day as rationalism; and one does not go far in the body of 
the book to find the confirmation of this disa- 
vowal. ‘Rational,’ as here employed, means pertaining to 
the intuitive faculty “reason,” in the sense of the organ by 
which the mind apprehends, or is supposed to apprehend, 
absolute truths. The understanding he regards as “ frail 
and erring, to be cautiously exercised, and very limitedly 
relied upon.” It would be of interest to hear more in de- 
tail the grounds on which Mr. Williams. justifies his belief 
in “the Bible, the whole Bible, as a revelation from God,” 
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in opposition to those rationalists who would “subject its 


revelations to the arbitration of frail human judgment.” He 
can hardly rank the authoritative inspiration of the Bible 
with ‘‘the existence of space, time, cause, God, obligation, 
- the axioms of mathematics, etc.,”’ as one of the fundamental 
truths directly grasped by every sane mind; and if not, if it is 
established only by the “frail and erring” understanding, and 
one would naturally expect him to display less confidence in 
the correctness of his belief. The book consists of eight 
essays dealing with the following topics: ‘Old and New 
Calvinism,” *‘ ‘I'he Conscience,” ‘ Virtue From a Scientific 
Standpoint,” ** Regeneration,’ Divine Sovereignty and Free 
Agency,” “The Atonement,” “The Future of Incorrigible 
Men,” and ‘* The Christ of Nazareth—Who was he?” On 
the whole it is an advocacy of a form of Arminianism as 
against what the author calls “Old Calvinism.” As to 
‘The Future of Incorrigible Men,” he is rather non-com- 
mital, an agnostic, with grave fears that the worst may be 
true, who would not, however, be greatly surprised if mat- 
ters should turn out not quite so bad. In the long run he 
is confident that “not one ina million, or a hundred mil- 
lion, will be found among the lost. This would be com- 
forting, except for the fact that this great preponderance 
of the saved is to be very largely .recruited from future 
generations. ‘The world is destined to improve in a geo. 
metrical ratio, andit is going to be a good many genera- 
tions before “the last man of Adam’s race shall die,’’—all 
of which leaves our poor forefathers about as badly off as 
ever. Jesus, Mr. Williams regards as all divine, but not all 
of the divine,—as much of God as it was possible to mani- 
fest through a single human personality. While the book 
can hardly yield much to one who is already exploring be. 
yond the old ‘‘ theological” lines, it is an interesting study 
of a disposition to keep on exploring within those lines, and 
will doubtless bring relief to many who are troubled over 
some of the “hard sayings” of Calvinism, even though it 
does not offer a very satisfactory substitute. H. D. M. 
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Abraham Lincoln. 
Brooks. 
pp. 468. 


A Biography for Young People. By N 
New York and London: G. P. Putnam’s ike” Cloth 


Although this is a book written nominally for the young, 
a person of mature years of this generation, opening the 
volume at random, would scarce lay it down until he hag 
read to the end, because the story is told in a sincere. 
straightforward manner, and is a true one of an earnest life 
lived to noble purposes. No better or more inspiring book 
could be placed in the hands of the young, nor one giving a 
juster conception of the sterling elements of character that 
made Lincoln, spite of his ungainliness and rude rearing, , 
master spirit of his time. To one who lived in those stirring 
days the book might seem too strongly partisan, perhaps 
unduly blind to Lincoln’s shortcomings, but to the minds of 
a later day it will seem but the just portrayal of a character 
and deeds difficult of over-estimation. At all events the 
story is simply and forcibly told, the reader being usually 
left to draw his own conclusions of the man who was never 


afraid to do his duty, and whose life should be to every 


American citizen a new inspiration to devoted patriotismn. 
The book is tastefully bound in green of a durable tint, 
with ornamentation in dark red, and isillustrated; though 
frequently, it must be admitted, the rough cuts prove rather 
a drawback than an attraction to the critical observer. With 
the young, however, even rude pictures speak deeply to the 
mind through the eye. = oe 


THE HOME. 


ORCHIDS AND HEATHS. 


Lucy Amesbury passed through the eastern verandah with: 
a hammock-pillow under her arm. All the children in the 
shady porch cried at once: 

‘“OQ, may we come, too ?”’ 

“In just five minutes you may all come,” she replied as 
she disappeared up the winding wood-path. 

Swaying quietly as the hammock rocked with the motion 
she gave it in taking possession, Lucy Amesbury noted 
the shining three-cornered leaflets in the top of the slender 
white birches that caught the sunlight above the other 
trees; smiled at the tiny poplar’s round leaves fluttering on 
their watch-spring stems, predicting a shower; and enjoyed 
the warm aroma of the pine needles. Scarce had she 
turned her cheek upon the pillow to look at the humbler 
crowths everywhere springing from the rich woodland soil, 
when the three children came up the hill, six-year-old 
Myra, with her silky-eared dog, leading, and calling, “9, 
do let me come in the hammock wiz you!” 

‘‘ Have you had time to rest any alone?” asked Judith. 

‘“T have not been alone,” said Lucy, “only see all the 
living things here, from trees down to seedlings and in 
sects. ”’ 

“But you don’t care for seedlings and insects,” asserted 
Rob. | 

‘Think how empty the world would seem without them, 
when we look down into the underneath of it,’ said his 
aunt. 

And Rob, looking down, suddenly knelt at the foot of a 
white birch with his hand on the stem of a curious bJossom. 

Carefully, Rob. Loosen the earth a little and get the 
root,” called Aunt Lucy. “TI think it is a bulb.” And Rob 
brought to her the plant. | 

“The stem looks like candy—good to eat,’’ said Myra. 

‘‘ What a deep red color, calyx-pods as well as stem,” said 
Judith. 

‘The flowers all hang their heads awry as if they were 
ashamed,”’ said Rob. 

‘That is a trick of all the orchids,” said Aunt Lucy. 

‘Is this an orchid?” asked Judith with sudden interest. 


“ But orchids are elegant green-house plants—exotics,” 
said Rob. 
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“The finest blossoms in the family are so,’ said Lucy, 
‘but we have many very pretty wild ones.” 

At this bint Myra went strolling away into the flowery 
woodland. 

‘This one is rather pretty,” said Judith; “see the crim- 
son spots on the ruffled creamy lip.” 

“But the lip is the only showy petal, and the plant 
entire, bare of leaves, and so deeply, darkly dreadfully red 
would hardly be sought for its beauty. See the slender 
white bulb from which spring this red scape and its three 
pairs of clasping sheathes.”’ : 

“ And the crowds of baby bulbs that are coming,” said 
Judith, noting the budding knobs on the thick rootstock 
which ended in a cluster of rootlets. 

“ Yes, from them the plant takes its name of coral root.” 

“Then isn’t it an orchid ?” 

‘ What does Judith say ?” 

“Yes, 1 am sure it is an orchid, by the column of the 
pistil and its one anther perched like a bird near the top: 
but there is no spur, only a little pocket not bigger than a 
»yin-head in place of one.”’ 

‘ That 1s what the spur is reduced to in this species, and 
in other species there is not a sign of any spur.”’ 

“Some more little flowers,’ said Myra, laying a small 
handful in Aunt Lu’s lap. 

‘And more orchids,” said she. ‘Here is spiranthes 
cracilis, or ladies’ tresses. See how the row of tiny pearly 
blossoms twine like a curl around the stem.” 

“Isn’t this an orchis, too?” asked Judith, holding up a 
slender stem of small creamy blossoms, each with a droop- 
ing petal in long fringes. 

O, yes, that is the little ragged orchis, platanthéra lacera, 
very pretty and not quite so common as spiranthes. See 
the long spur it has! And here is a sprig of clethra. You 
must have stood on your tiptoes to reach this, Myra. Smell 
how sweet it is.”’ } 

_ Like the azaleas I found by the swamp,” said Rob. 

* They are first cousins, at least to the clethra, although 
the flowers have such a different shape.”’ 

* And is this another orchid?” asked Rob, drawing out a 
spray of open-faced flesh-tinted flowers. 

‘Why, Rob, see the leaves,” said Judith. 

* Well, what of them? Some orchids have leaves, don’t 
they ?”’ | 

* Yes, but not that kind.” 

“Look at the leaves on this little ragged. orchis,” said 
Aunt Lu, “which Myra has kindly pulled up by the root.” 


‘* They are like grass,”’ said Rob. - << 
‘And all the veins lie parallel in the leaves of orchids, as_ 


In grass.” 

‘* Monocotyledonous,” murmured Judith slowly. 

* Yes, with one seed leaf,” translated Aunt Lu. 

* But look at the orchids again, Rob, so you can not fail 
to know them. Three sepals and three petals you find, the 
‘1x all similar in color and texture; the petal, that isin real- 
ity the upper, seems, by the twisting of each flower, to be 
the lower, is larger, hanging over and is called the lip.” 

“It looks more like a tongue,” said Rob. 
_ ‘Perhaps, but it has various shapes, often spurred, ridged 
in the throat, lobed or in three parts, ruffled or fringed, and 
generally it is specially marked in the coloring.” 

“As in this coral root,” said Judith. 

“And these are all perched on the top of the long pod 
that contains the seeds.” : 

“O, I see that these flowers are not at all like orchids,” 
said Rob, still holding the open-faced pinkish blossoms. 

“And Judith has told you the most curious of all the 
Oddities of the orchids, the arrangement of the pistil and 
Stamen.”’ 

“In a column opposite the lip,” repeated Judith. The 
stamen has no stalk. It is only an anther growing on the 
style close to the stigma.” : 
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‘* How queer,” said Rob, who had heard erough of botany 
to know pistils and stamens. 

‘* Let me see,” cried Myra. And while Aunt Lu showed 
her the anther on the style of the coral root, he added, “ I 
don’t see why I ever thought this an orchid.” 

‘* Because the texture of the petals is much like that in 


the perianth of the orchids,” said Lucy. ‘ This is pipsis- 


sewa or prince’s pine. Count the petals.’’ 

‘ Five, and five smaller green sepals outside,” replied 
Kiob, ‘and a whole circle of violet colored stamen-anthers.” 

* Showing it is not the most distant relation to the one- 
anthered and columned orchis family,” said Aunt Lu. “It 
is a cousin to the clethra.”’ : 

* I forget what family that is,” said Judith. 

‘One of the heaths.”’ 

* But we don’t have heather here,” said Rob. 

“Not the blue and pink belled heather of Scotland. But 
we have a large family of heaths of our own.” 

‘TI don’t know any of them,” he said. 

‘Indeed you do! Think of the blueberries 4nd huckle- 
berries. Aren’t their pearly cups almost as pretty as the 
blue and pink bells of Scotland?’ 

*Q, are they heaths ’” 

* Certainly, and the cranberries, too; also the azalea and 
clethra, and this little pipsissewa and its sister, the pyrola, 
that has a cluster of round leaves at the root and a scape 
hung with fragrant drooping cream-white blossoms with 
long crooked styles.”’ 

‘* But we seem to have no colored heaths,” said Judith. 

‘You forget that the showy rhododendrons are all in this 
family, and the glowing wild rhodora, the mountain laure! 
and the little bad red lambkill.” 

* There’s color enough for you, Ju,” laughed Rob; * and 
the azaleas were pink-streaked and this pipsissewa is quite 
pinkish.” 

** What do I see now, just in the edge of the path, Rob?” — 
cried Aunt Lu. ; 

‘OQ, these queer things? - They look like pipes,” and Nob 
laid a half dozen of them in Luey’s hands. 

. * All white scales,” said Judith, ‘‘ as if they had leprosy.” 

“Something hke toadstools,” said Myra. 

**O, no,” said Aunt Lu, *‘ not so tender or delicate. See 
the ten stamehs and five petals again. These, too, are a 
branch of the heath family.” | 

‘* But they have no leaves.” 

“The scales serve as leaves. They need no better, be- 
cause the roots feed on other roots or on some dead plant-- 
and they are like toadstools in that, Myra. ‘They are some- 
times called the corpse plant, but more commonly Indian 
pipe. Another, of pinkish or yellowish color, bears several 
blossoms on a stalk, instead of only one like this, and is 
called pine sap droyps.”’ 

‘That sounds like candy,” said Rob. 
 * And it looks like it, too. Now, shall you know the 
heaths and orchids, Rob ?” 

‘Yes; and it’s worth while to look among the seedlings 
and insects in the underneath to find such curious things as 
coral root and Indian pipes.” 

“Was it of them you were thinking-—at them you were 
smiling, as we came to you, Aunt Lu?” asked Judith. 

“No,” said Lucy, “I had been looking up at the branches 
and leaves of the trees, and thinking how we must always 
see the underside of the trees, as Myra’s little dog sees 
always the underside of our tables and chairs, and of our 
life generally. I saw how the birches shoot up tall, and the 
saplings of ash, of walnut and pine go struggling up be- 
tween; and I tried to imagine how the woodlands would 
look from above, as a bird on the wing can see them.” 


‘Or a man in a balloon,” said Rob. 


*O, yes,” said Myra, “ and as God sees them.” 
, . bic Mie Fe 
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NOTES FROM THE FIELD. 


Chicago.—-The regular quarterly meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the Western 
Conference met in the Channing Club Room, 
175 Dearborn street, on Friday, August 31, at 
*Pp.M., President D. L. Shorey in the chair. 
Present, D. L. Shorey, J. B. Galloway, A. J. 
Perry, J. Ll. Jones, D. Utter, W. C. Gannett. 
A. M. Judy, J. R. Effinger. The secretary 
reported two-thirds of the quarter cov- 
ered by vacation months, and during the 
other third two Sunday Circles formed in 
Dakota, one at Huron and one at Aber- 
deen, and services continued at both points 
through the summer with sermons by 
Messrs. Simmons, Crothers, Harvey, Miss 
Murdock and Miss Bartlett. This movement 
was by concerted action with the Minnesota 
Un*rence. The treasurer reported the con- 
dition of the treasury. It was resolved that 
a committee be appointed, consisting of A. M. 
Judy, J. R. Effinger, J. Ll. Jones, 8. M. 
Crothers to formulate a plan for systematic 
missionary work in connection with state con- 
ferences, with power to act. On motion the 
minutes of the meeting were ordered printed 
in Uniry, and the board adjourned to No- 
vember 14. 

Walter F’. Greenman, of Cambridge, Mass., 
called at headquarters last week on his way 
to Minnesota. He goes to spend three months 
with the struggling Unitarian Society at 

Winona. We give him cordial welcome to 
the west and hope he may be retained for an 
indefinite period. | 


—Rev. Clay McCauley, of Minneapolis, was 
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and one-half pounds of gold will be used. 
The work is nearly completed. 

.—The Sunday-school Society are just issuing 
a& new manual of “ Lessons on the Old Testa- 
ment,” for pupils ten to thirteen years old, 
written by Rev. George J. Piper. 
—Subscriptions for “Our Indian School 
Workshop” are just closing, by General 


Marshall, with a footing of one thousand 
dollars. | | 


Vacation Work.—The world did not stop 
its flight in July and August, and the majority 
of mankind have known no rest. Even the 
preachers have not been unmindful that the 
world is still moving. Those relieved from 
the routine work of their own pulpits have 
many of them still been toilers. Mr. Forbush, 
of Wisconsin, has been making a continuous 
missionary tour in Northwestern Wisconsin, 
speaking every night for seven or eight days 
in succession. Mr. Crooker, after speaking 
two Sundays in Duluth, went east to do mis- 
sionary ‘work. 
been heard in eastern pulpits Mr. Jones has 
spoken every Sunday but one during his eight 
Sundays absence, speaking at Kenosha, Rich- 
land Center, Cooksville, Evansville, and four 
times at Helena Valley in Wisconsin; while 
in Minnesota and Dakota the ministers hav. 
been taking advantage of vacation days for 
systematic missionary work. : 


The Whole of Unitarianism.—The fol- 
lowing is taken from the London Christian 
lafe: “ Rev, Arthur May Knapp, who is a 
missionary to the Empire of Japan under the 
auspices of the American Unitarian Associa- 
tion, in a late sermon says: ‘ An individuality 
like that of Christ, a devotion like his to the 
loving service of man, a union like his to the 
very life of God—this is the whole of Uni- 
tarianism. It is the whole of Christianity. It 
is the whole of religion.’ ” 


Evanston, Ill.—-The Illinois Industrial 
School for girls, according to the report of its 
superintendent, Mary Lyon, has an attend- 
ance Of 102, of whom three were admitted 
during the last month, and six left for homes. 
This is an excellent and needed work being 


DYSPEPSIA 


Causes its victims to be miserable, hopeless, 
confused, and depressed in mind, very frrita- 
ble, languid, and drowsy. It is a disease 
which does not get well o. itself. It requires 
careful, persistent attention, and a remedy to 
throw off the causes and tone up the diges- 
tive organs till they perform their duties 
willingly. Hood’s Sarsaparilla has proven 
just the required remedy in hundreds of cases. 

‘“T have taken Hood’s Sarsaparilla for dys- 
pepsia, from which I have suffered two years. 
I tried many other medicines, but none proved 
so satisfactory as Hood’s Sarsaparilla.” 
THOMAS Cook, Brush Electrie Light Co., 
New York City. 


Sick Headache 


-~To gild the dome of our state house, three 


Mr. Blake’s voice has also. 
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Through a subscription for the purpose of putting op 
sale Mr. West's little book, 


* Uplifts of Heart and Will,” 


at a reduced price from the edition advertised in clot) 

we are able for the present to offer the work, neat} 

bound in paper covers, postpaid, for : 
20 cents per copy, 


3 copies for 50 cents. 
_ The paper and type are the same as in the cloth eqj. 
tion. — 


The above are net prices, and the offer will remain 
open only until revoked. 
The edition in cloth still remains at 50 cents per 
copy. 
| From the New Theology Herald. | 


‘The outpourings of a soul deeply religious in the 
best sense, but suspicious of forms. Truly beautify] 
invocations. The volume contains the strongest pos. 
sible testimony to the indestructibility of the religions 
sentiment. The rp at the end are also full to over. 
flowing with noble feeling. This volume is one of the 
many assurances that the liberal church will fast 
enough gather poetry, music and art, to invest its 
nobler thought.” 


Address all orders to the Publishers, 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago, 


FOR YOU! FREE 


A rare gift for the ladies. Save much 
moncy and. secure the best! 
very lady knows and appre- 

clates, the privilege of hav. 
ing a few remnants of rib- 
bon,handy ‘or the thousand 
and one tasty and useful 
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which they, the ladies, 
use to such advantage 
To purehase what is 
wanted at the usual 
prices such goods are 
sold for, would create a 
large bill of expense, 
and therefore debars a 
eat many trom in- 
Bhicier their tastes in 
this direction. Realiz 
ing that there were 
thousands upon thou- 
sands of remnants of 
ribbons among the 
large importing houses 
Mme of America which 
Seathey would be willing 
to dispose of in bulk, 
for a small fraction of 
their cost, to any one 
capable of purchasing 
largely, we instituteda 
search, resulting m our 
obtaining the entire 
stock of Silk and Satin Ribbon Remnants 0! several 
of the largest of these houses, who imported the finest goods. 1 he - 
goods may be depended upon as superior to anything to be fount 
except in the very best stores of America. Yet they are given Jo ay 
frees nothing like it ever known. A grand benefit for all th: la ven 
beautiful, elegant, choice goods reprene | free. We have ex- 
pended thousands of dollarsin this direction, and ean ofier an im- 
mensely, varied, and most complete assortment of ribbons, im Hy 
conceivable shade and width, and all of excellent quality, adapted or 
neck-wear, bonnet strings, hat trimmings, bows, scarfs, dress trim- 
mings, silk quilt work, etc., ete. Some of these remnants og 
three vards and upwards in length. Though remnants, all = 
atterns are new and late styles, and may be depended on as beaut 
1, refined, fashionable and elegant. How to geta box -~ 
taining a Complete Assortment of these ele- 
gant ribbons Free. The Practical Housekeep- 
er and Ladies’ Fireside Companion, publis 
monthly by us, is acknowledged, by those competent to Judge, to 
the best periodical of the kind in the world. Very large and an ; 
somely illustrated ; regular price 75cts. peryear. Send 85 cents an 
we will send it to you fora trial year, and will also send free A 
box of the ribbons; 2 subscriptions and 2 boxes, & cts.; 4 subs: Se 
tions and 4 boxes, $l. One-cent pomage stamps may be sent for me 
than $l. Get 3 friends to join you thereby getting 4subscription® an’ 
4 boxes for only $l: can do it in a few minutes, The above oft ’ - 
based on this fact :—those who read the periodical referred mg 3 “a 
one year, want it thereafter, and pay us the full price for It; 1! bake , 
after years, and not now, that we make money. We miake this ¢ ; 
offer ‘n order to at once secure 250,000 new subscribers, ipet ny: 
now, but next year, and in years thereafter, shall reward us , ni 
profit, because the majority of them will wish to renew _— — 
scriptions, and will do so. The money required is but a sme — 
tion of the price you would have to pay atany store fora’ 


smaller assortment of farinferior nbbons, Best bargain — acer? 
eaie 


LADIES, THIS IS 


you will not fully appreciate it until after you see all. ae 

“For the past two years I have been cnaeeidande “taal refunded to any one not pe ret aati 
: rspe > vit won 

afflicted with severe headaches and dyspep- {aire itr HALLER & Cy PUmLinntis, Powriash. 9 

sii i 0 try Hood's Sarsapa- _ - 

sia. I was induced to try ft n . 7 os | HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS. THE 

rilla, and have found great relief. I cheer- WORLD OF SPIRITS AND HELL. describe 

full ecommend “it to all.’ Mrs. E. F. from things heard and aten. Dy MAR Sw EDEE 
par saa | | BORG, * Servant of the Lord JesusChrist.”” Also_ he 

ANNABLE, New Haven, Conn. LAST JUDGMENT, as witnessed by bim in the 

. Gmni ‘, 3 sport. Mass spiritual world in 1757: The Doctrine of Life, The ome m 

Mrs. Mary C. Smith, Cambridgeport, Mass., Scriptures. The New Jerusalem and its Heavenly Do 

wis asufferer from dyspepsia and sick head- 

ache. She took Hood’s Sarsaparilla and 

found it the best remedy she ever used. 


| trine, in all, 750 octavo pages mailed prepaid for $1.09. 
a 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


liscount to the trade. dress American Swedenbors 
Printing and Publishing Society, 20 Cooper Union, + 
Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Made 
only by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


York City. ‘ 
100 Doses One Dollar. 


in the on Saas 30, and on the same day we 
greeted Rev. William Ellery Copeland, of 
Omaha, returning from a vacation trip east. 
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Boston.—Public schools, Sunday-schools 
and churches are opening; loaded railroad 
baggage transfers deliver late at night and as 
well on Sunday forenoon; seashore leases are 
winding up, and seashore excursions are fast 
closing in; satisfied families with nut-brown 
complexions are resuming trade in grocery 
and bakery; warm evangelical churches al- 
ready are planning autumn revivals, while 
the slower sects are making ready some new 
series of religious tracts, and taking counsel. 
about new schemes of practical benevolence. 
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\ KUENEN, PROFESSOR OF THE" 
‘te OLOGY AT LEIDEN. An historico-critics 
inquiry into the origin and composition of 7'e nee ui 
feuch (Pentateuch and. Book of Joshua) trans! ~ 
from the Dutch by Philip H. Wicksteed. Price eae 
Mailed to any address on receipt of price by vag 4 
eral Publishing Co., 54 Lyon St., Grand Rapides, Mi 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


CHICAGO CALENDAR. 
CHURCH OF THE MrsstAu, corner Michi- 
an avenue and Twenty-third street. David 

(tter, minister. Sunday, September 9, serv- 
ices at 11 A. M. 

Unity CaukcH, corner Dearborn avenue 
and Walton place. Thomas G. Milsted, min- 
ister. Sunday, September 9, services at 10:45 
THIRD UNITARIAN CHURCH, corner Mon- 
roe and Laflin streets. James Vila Blake, 
minister. Sunday, September 9, services at 
10:45 A. M. 

ALL SouLs CHURCH, corner Oak wood boule- 
vard and Langley avenue. Jenkin Lloyd 
Jones, minister. Sunday, September 9, serv- 
ices at 11 A.M.; Subject: The Thoughts of 
God. Bible Class, 7:30 Friday evening. 

Unrry Cuurcn, HrnspatkE. W. C. Gan- 
nett, minister. Sunday, September 9, services 
at 10:45 A. M. 
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Dealers who claim that their preparations 
are “as good as Hood’s Sarsaparilla,” by so 
doing admit that Hood’s is the standard and 
possesses peculiar merit which they try in 
vain to reach. 


In every community there are a number of men 
whose whole time is not occupied, such as teachers, 
ministers, farmers’ sons and others. ‘To these classes 
especially we would say, if you wish to make several 
hundred dollars during the next few months, write at 
once to B. F. Johnson & Co., of Richmond, Va., and 
they will show yon how to do it. 


BASE ATTEMPT TO ROB. 
Dr. J. M. Buckley and Professor Loisette. 


Editorial Rooms of the ** Christian Advocate,” } 
James M. Buckley, D.D., Editor. \ 


New York, August 20, 1888. 

Prof. A. Loisette—My Dear Sir: You may remem- 
her that, after I took your lectures upon the *‘ Im- 
provement and Proper Use of the Memory,’’ person- 
ally, at your office, 237 Fifth Ave., I declined to allow 
you to publish a certificate over my own name, in 
harmony witha rule formed many years ago; but, hav- 
ing seen the base attempt to rob you, I depart from 
the rule, and send you, unsolicited, thestatement that, 
in my opinion, if your exercises’ are practiced suffi- 
ciently to master the system, it is of great advantage 
toeven astrong memory, and furnishes incalculable 
aid to a weak one. 

| will also say that, having studied various systems, 
and not being unacquainted with that taught by Dr. 
Pick, I believe that, with the exception of euch parts 
of your system as you frankly avow to have been 
taken from the common treasury of literature upon 
such subjects, the stamp of originality is upon your 
work; and that the parts that are plainly original are 
worth far more than all the rest. 

J. M. BUCKLEY. 


Catarrh, Catarrhal Deafness and Hay 
Fever. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that these diseases 
are contagious, or that. they are due to the’ presence of 
living parasites in the lining membrane of the nose 
and eustachian tubes. 
ever, has proved this to be a fact, and the result is 
that a simple remedy has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever are perma- 
nently cured in from one to three simple applications 
made by the patient athome. A pamphlet explaining 
thie new treatment is sent free on receipt of stamp, 


by A. H. Dixon & Son, 303 West King street, Toronto, 
Canada. mid 
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Theodore Parker's 


Lessons from the World of Matter and the 
World of Man. 


SELECTED FROM NOTES OF UNPUBLISHED SERMONS, BY 
RUFUS LEIGHTON. CLOTH, 12M0, PP. 430; REDUCED 
FROM $2.50 To $1.25. . 


‘This volume is by all odds the best one-volume | 


introduction to the great preacher. Kindling pas- 
sages Mane on the wing by the stenographic pencil of 
ah appreciative listener, Sane give the glow and the fire 
of one who dispensed both g! t and heat in days that 
Were dark and chilly. The reduced price ought to give 
als Perennial book a fresh lease on life and a new 

eld. * * * The book contains one of the best por- 
traits of Theodore Parker extant, good enough to be 
a = ann eng if the owner is willing to mutilate 
e ‘ anit n » | ; ’ 
CHARLES H. KERE & CO., PUBLISHERS. 

175 Dearborn Street. Chicago. 


ISTORY OF ART. Outline Studies for Unity 


Clubs. Pre by Ellen D. Hale. Mailed 
‘or 10 cents by CHARLES H. KERR & 0O., Pub- 
ishers, Chicago. 


Microscopic research, how-. 


CANT HY! 


For The Nervous 
The Debilitated 
The Aged. 


Medical and scientific skill has at last solved the 
problem of the long needed medicine for the ner. 
vous, debilitated, and the aged, by combining the 
best nerve tonics, Celery and Coca, with other effec. 
tive remedies, which, acting gently but efficiently 
on the kidneys, liver and bowels, remove disease, 
restore strength and renew vitality.. This medicine is 


Paines 
elery 
ompound 


It fills a place heretofore unocctpied, and marks 
& new era in the treatment of nervous troubles, 
Overwork, anxiety, <lisease, lay the foundation of 
nervous prostration and weakness, and experience 
has shown that the usual remedies do not mend the 
strain and paralysis of the nervous system. 


Recommended by professional and business men. 


Send for circulars. 
Price $1.00. Sold by druggists. 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Proprietors 
BURLINGTON. VT. 


ANOTHER NEW LIBERAL BOOK! 


THE ‘SAFE SIDE: 


A THEISTIC REFUTATION 
OF THE : 


DIVINITY OF CHRIST. 


BY RICHARD M. MITCHELL. 


[t ts safe to. know the truth. 


Price, Cloth, $1.50, postpaid. 


For Sale by Charles .H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAPTER I.— Guiding Nature of the Mental 
Faculties, 

CHAPTER II.—Natural Depravity. : 
CHAPTER III.—The Reasoning and Religious 


Faculties. 
CHAPTER [V.—The Christian Religion. 
CHAPTER V.—The Witnesses and Imagination. 
CHAPTER V1.—John the Baptist. 
CHAPTER VII.—Cause of the Crucifixion. 
CHAPTER VIII.—The Teachings of Christ. 
CHAPTER IX.—Josephus. 
CHAPTER X.—Josephus and Jesus of Tiberias. 
CHAPTER XI.—St. Paul. 
CHAPTER XII.—St. Paul and the Ascension. 
CHAPTER XIJI.—Faith. 
CHAPTER XIV.—The Fourth Gospel. . 
CHAPTER XY.—The Question as Met by Modern 
Authors. 
CHAPTER XVI.—Inertia of Ideas. 
CHAPTER XVII.—Conversion. 
CHAPTER XVILII.—Worldliness. 
CHAPTER XIX.—The Safe Side. 
CHAPTER XX.—Immortality. 
CHAPTER XXI.—Supernatural Supervision. 


FOUR GREAT LEADERS 


In the Liberal Religious movement of our century are 
Channing, Theodore Parker, Emerson, and the Eng- 
lish Martineau. To eacha Unity Miaston tract is de- 
voted, giving asketch of the man and great passages 
selected from his works. : 

Each tract 14 to 32p sgoe long. Price of each, 5 


cents: 10 copies for 25 cen 
No. 20 Emerson. 


No. 18 Channing 
No. 19 Theodore Parker. No. 21 Martineau, 


Unity Office, 175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
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The Woman's Journal, 


A Weekly Paper, 
Founded 1870, devoted to Woman’s Interests, 
and especially to Woman Suffrage. 


EDITORS: 
LUCY STONE, 
H. B. BLACKWELL, - 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 


CONTRIBUTORS : 


Mary A. Livermore, Frances E. Willard, Julia Wan 
Howe, Mrs. H. M. Tracy Cutler, Klizabeth Stuart 
Phelps, Dr. Mary Putnam Jacobi, Mary F. Eastman, 
Dr. Emily Blackwell, Miss Mary EK. Beedy, Harriot 
Prescott Spofford. 


Four weeks on trial, FREE. One year oa 
trial to new subscribers, $1.50. Regular price 


per year, $2.50, To Libraries and Reading 
Rooms, half-price, Address 


WOMAN’S JOURNAL, Boston, Mass. 


‘It is the only age I take, and I find it invaluable 
to me.”—Louisa M. Alcott. 


= I would give up my daily paper sooner thaa the 
WoMmAN'S JOURNAL.’ —Maria Mitchell. 


“Tt is an armory,of weapons to all who are battling 
for the rights of humanity..’"—Mary A. Livermore. 


‘The best source of information upon the woman 
question that I know.’’—Clara Barton. 


‘* It is an exceedingly bright paper, and what is far 
better, a just one. I could not do without it..’°—** Josiah 
Allen’s Wife *’ (Marietta Holley). 


“The Woman's JOURNAL has long heen my outlook 
npon the creat and widening world of woman's work; 
worth and victory. It has no peer.in this noble office 
and ministry. Its style is pure and its spirit exalted.”’ 
—Frances E. Willard. 


Woman Suffrage Tracts. 


Thirty-six different Woman Suffrage Tracts (sample 
copies) post-paid for 10 cents. Address 


Cc. WILDE, Woman’s Journal Office, 


THE WOMAN'S TRIBUNE 


CLARA BEWICK COLBY, EpitTor, 
BEATRICE, NEBRASKA. 


Subscription Price, $1.00 a year, Sample copies, 
five weeks for lo cents. Single copies, § cents. 


THE WomMAN’s TRIBUNE was founded in 1883. It has 
a wide circulation and. many able writers among ite 
contributors. It gives reports of woman suffrage con- 
ventions and of legislation relating to women, and its 
departments of law, hygiene, literature, etc., make it 
interesting to all classes of readers. 


Persons in sympathy with the work of the National 
Woman Suffrage Association—Elizabeth Cady Stan- 
ton, president; Susan B. Anthony, vice-president— 
will find it, as also all official announcements, duly 
recorded in the Woman's TRIBUNE. Every person in- 
terested in the effort to obtain political, legal and in- 
dustrial equality for women should become subscri- : 
bers. Readers are invited to send items of news and 
names for sample copies. | | 


PREMIUM. 


For a club of twenty new yearly subscribers to the 
Woman’s TRIBUNE the three splendid volumes of the 
Woman Suffrage History will be furnished in cloth as 
. oe sey or a club of twenty-five the same bound 

n leather. 7 


Liberal cash premiums will be given to canvassers. 


The Woman’s TRIBUNE and Unrry to one addres 
one year for $2.10. | 


FLY RILLER. 
Dutcher’s is the only reliable, Powerful Killer. 
Certain death. Quick work. Commence early, kill 
off the young, prevent reproduction, and enjoy calm 
repose. 
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UNITY. 


CULL WEIGHT 
PURE 


Ite superior excellence preven in millions of 
nomes for more than aj quarterof acentury. It is 
used by the United States Government. Endorsed 
by the heads of the Great Universities as the Strong- 
est, Purest, and most nealthfuil. Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder does not contain Am- 
monia, Limn, or Alum. Sold only in Cans. 


PRICE BAKING POWDER CQO., 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 8T. LOUIS. 


VALUE, $1.25. PRICE, 50. 
A BOX OF FINE STATIONERY 


AND 
‘“‘Woman and Home’”’ till Jan. 
1890, all for 50c. 


We have pusmanes at a very heavy sacrifice sale a 
few hundred boxes of fine note paper and envelopes, 
such as is sold in the stores tor 35 cents a box. On 
each sheet we have had a handsome design engraved. 
The entire lot figures $1.25, as follows: OMAN AND 
Homg, 1 year, 50 cents; 4months additional, 15 cents; 
note paper, per box, 35 cents; Engraving per box, 25 
cents; total, $1.25. As long as the lot lasts we offer 
WOMAN and HOME, the largest and Best 
Fashion and Home Journal Published, till 
Jan. 1890, 16 Months, and a box of this Ele- 

4 Note Paper and Envelopes all for 50 

ents. 

ES We can not agree to hold this offer open long, 
as we have but this one lot of paper and can obtain no 
more. Reference, any publisher in the U.S. Send at 
once, naming this paper. 

Address WOMAN AND HOME, 
ASBURY Park, N, J 


MARVELOUS 


MEMORY 


DISCOVERY. 


Any book learned in one reading. 
Mind wandering cured: 
Speaking without notes. 
wee. unlike artificial systems. 
Piracy condemned by Supreme Court. 
Great inducements to correspondence classes. 
Prospectus, with opinions of Dr. Wm. A. Ham- 
mond, the world-famed Specialist in Mind diseases, 
Daniel Greenleaf Thompson, the great Psycholo- 
gist. J. M. Buckley, D. D., Editor of the Christian 
Advocate, Richard Prector, the Scientist,and others, 
sent post free by : 
Prof. A. LOISETTE, 287 Fifth Ave., New York. 


a 


Make the Baby Laugh, 


it will, whenever Papa and Mamma are in sight, if it is 
properly nourished. Itis the healthy child’s normal 
condition. If your baby is not that way, 


. RIDGE’S FOOD 


will help you make him so. Woorricyu & Co. on label. | 


THE EVOLUTION OF IMMORTALITY 

By Dr. C. T. Stockwell. Suggestions of an individual 
immortality, based upon our organic and life history. 
Cloth, large 12mo, gilt top, half trimmed edges. 
Price, $1.00. 


‘*One of the most original and convincing arguments 
in favor of a future life for the individual, which we 
have everread. . . . The bock has the great merit 
of 3 te“ is written in a lucid style, andis of great in- 
terest. ecan detect some places where the aryu- 
ment might be strengthened, yet as a whole, we think 
this book the strongest ever written in defense of the 
immortality of the soul.”"—Omaha World. 


THE FAITH THAT MAKES FAITHFUL. 

Eight Life-Sermons, by William C. Gannett and Jen- 
kin Lloyd Jones. Pages 131. In imitation parch- 
ment, 50 cents. Cloth, full gilt, $1.00. A special 
edition in paper, 10 copies, $1.50; by mail, $1.65; no 
less number sold. 

The topics: Blessed be Drudgery, I Had a Friend, 
A Cup of Cold Water, and Wrestling and Blessing, by 
Mr. Gannett; and Faithfulness, Tenderness, the 
Seamless Robe, and the Divine Benediction, by Mr. 
Jones. ‘All who try to make their religion a “ge of 
the present, who try to find living remedies for Jivin 


difficulties, will be greatly helped by this publication. 
—Boston Transcript. 


EVOLUTION AND CHRISTIANITY. 
A Study, by Rev. J.C. F.Grumbine. Cloth, square 
18mo, beveled edges. Price, 50 cents. 


‘Tt is full of eloquent passages.”—Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


“The author has conducted his argument on the 
great question involved in a plain, practical way.’’— 
Columbus Daily Despatch. 


PRACTICAL PIETY. 

Four Sermons delivered at Central Music Hall, Chi- 
cago, by Rey. Jenkin Lloyd Jones. Subjects: ** The 
Economies of Religion,” ‘‘ Bread versus Ideas,” 
‘Present Sanctities,’’ “The Claims of the Chil- 
dren.” Limp cloth, square 18mo. Price, 80 cente. 


‘The sermons are short, bright, earnest, graphic in 
expression, often poefical in their thought; and alto- 
gether among Mr. Jones’s best.”.’"— The Unitarian. 

‘*The texts are mere mottoes for naturalistic talk, 
though now and then the talk is very good.”—New 
York Evangelist. 

*,.*Any of these books mailed on receipt of 
price, Catalogues free, Agents wanted for 
these and 300 other books. 

CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago’ 
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is the amount you can get for a small 
sum if you know just where to send 
for it. Send 20 cents in silver or 22 
cents in stamps and your name and address will be 
printed in THE AGENTS’ REcorD and mailed to you 


and to hundreds of publishers and others, who will 


send you free sample copies of books, papers, maga-. 


zines, letters, &c., in order to induce you to become 
their agent or subscribe for their periodicals. To 
the first 20,000 persons answering this advertisement 
and 5 emg | this paper we will send THE Farm- 
ERS’ RECORD, (illustrated) atrial year free. It is but 
a small investment which pays you well. Clubs of 
six at one dollar. Address 


Record Pub. Co., Muncie, Indiana. 


COOoOD NEWS 
TO LADIES. 


Greatest Bargains Gomees’ 
Ba 


THE 
(SREATAMERICAN 


Coffees, 
king Powder and PRiMIUMS. 

For particulars address 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEa Co. 

31 & 33 Vesey St.. New York, N ¥- 


15 oOo i 250 OO A MONTH can be 
_—. 0 .™= made working for us. 

gents preferred who can furnish a horse and give 
their whole time to the business. Spare moments may 
be profitably employed also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO., 1009 Main 
St., Richmond, Va. 


for by Pecx’s Pat. Ivprovep 
Cusuiongsp Ear Drums, 
the Whispers heard distinctly. 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated book & ree FREE. Address 
or call on F. HISCOX, 853 Broadway, N.¥- Name this paper. 


HE COMPLETE LIFE. ASermon-Lecture, from 
the ——— of Modern Thought. By James 

H. West. Sixth thousand now ready. Sent postpaid 
for Icstamp. Address, THE NEw IDEAL, Spencer, Mase. 


Shorthand Free. Tem Lessons in Shorthand 
by Mail, FREE OF CHARGE. Send for first 
lesson and begin study at once. Address 


WILL J. HUDSON, Columbus, O. 


W ANTED—A gents to supply any. book cus- 
tomers ask for. Extra payon 40 good books. 
Outfits 30 cents. C. H. Kerr & Co.. Publishers, Chicago. 
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Co MPANY 


Send for Descriptive Circular 
CLIMAX DRESS CUTTING SYSTER 
—the simplest ever made, B- MH. KUHN, Bloomington, I). 


September 8, 189a 


TO LITERATURE STUDENT: 


We have lately concluded an arrangement with +), 
Eastern publishing house controlling the publication 
of the books of 


GEORGE WILLIS COOKE, 


by which we can offer them to our customers at apesig) 
low prices. The retail price of the books is $2.00 pe, 
volume, our price by mail to any address $1.50 pe; 
volume or $4.00 for the three volumes. We can give 
discounts from these low prices to our authorizeg 
agents or to Unity Clubs ordering several copies at , 
time The full titles of the books are as follows 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON: His Life. 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, 390 pares. 
with portrait of Emerson. 

**In all respects an admirable book. The firat four- 
teen chapters tell all thatis needful to be known abon: 
the ancestry, the circumstances, the practical labors 
of the man; while the last twelve furnish a master|, 
exposition of his intellectual and spiritual achieve. 
ment.”’—T7'he Critic. 

GEORGE ELIOT: A Critical Study of her Life. 
Writings and Philosophy. Cloth, 12mo, with por- 
trait of George Eliot. 

‘* Mr. Cooke brings to his work the most inexhaust-. 
ible and A neg Boome patience, the most thorough de- 
votion to the labor he has undertaken, and the deepest 
mental sympathy with George Eliot’s processes as je 
understands them.’’—Boston Courier. 

POETS AND PROBLEMS. The Poet aa a 
Teacher; Tennyson; Ruskin; Browning. Cloth, 
12mo, 392 pages. 

*** Poets and Problems’ will meet a want long felt 
by students and readers. Mr. Cooke’s mental hospital. 
ity and spiritual sympathy with the poets of whom he 


writes render his interpretation one of critical value 
and full of suggestive insight.”— Boston Travelle- 


CHARLES H. KERR & CO., 
Publishers and Booksellers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


THE COMPLETE LIFE. 


A new volume of sermons by 
JAMES HH, WEST. 
The subjects of the sermons are: 


The Complete Life, The Helper-On, Morai 
Purpose, The Deification of Man, Equi- 
librium, The Holy Spirit. 


—Would that all pulpits rang with words as brave 
and true as we find in the published sermon-leetures 
of James H. West, brought out in book form by the 
publishing house of Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago, 
with the title **The Complete Life.** Every word the 
author indites is golden, and should be read by young 
and old. Such booke are genuine uplifte of heart anc 
mind, and when we get to heaven, if we ever do, 
through earth's sordid dust and mire, we shall have 
men like James H. West to thank for finding our wa) 
there.—Chicago Evening Journal. 


Cloth, 18mo, 109 pages, 60 cents. 
CHARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, 
175 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


UNITY MISSION, 


A monthly pamphlet, the object of which is to dis:- 
seminate clear ideas of a religion that is rational an« 
a rationalism that is oo and to illustrate the 
liberal faith, worship and life f0cents a year, ten 
copies to one address $2.50 a year. Two numbers are 
already out, NatuRAL RELIGION, by J. Vila Blake, 
and THE RELIGION oF JEsus, by H. M. Simmons. 
Single copies of each can be had at5 cents; 10 copies tv 
one adidress 25 cents. CHARLES H. KERR & CU., 
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AMERICAN PROTECTIONIST’S MANUAL. 


200 pages, allaboutthe TaRiFF, 18,000sold. Sample 
of one edition by mail for 25 cents. Agents wantec. 
; ARLES H. KERR & CO., Publishers, Chicag°- 
100) Entertaining Stories by the {00 
Best American Authors to 4 
whoever sends us a list of three story readers 32 


ten cents. Address Potter & Potter, 90 and * 
Federal St., Boston. 


ORIGINAL STORIES 
One Hundred O nal and 


